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COL. CHARLES H. SAWYER. 
By Hon. CHARLES H. BELL, LL.D. 


THE subject of this sketch does not 
owe the estimation in which he is held 
to the doings of his ancestors. He has 
earned his own position in the world. 
Yet he cannot fail to feel an honorable 
pride in the fact, that he is sprung from 
a line of energetic and ingenious work- 
ers, who made themselves useful and 
respected in their generations. 

Cuartes H. Sawyer is a lineal de- 
scendant of John Sawyer, a farmer of 
Lincolnshire in England, three of whose 
sons emigrated to this country about 
the year 1636. One of them, THomas, 
settled in 1647 at. Lancaster, Mass. ; 
where in 1708 he (or possibly a son 
of his, bearing the same name) was 
captured by the Indians and taken to 
Canada, and purchased his deliverance, 
and that of several fellow-captives, by 
building for the French governor a 
‘saw-mill; the first, it is said, in that 
region of country. 

Puineas, the great-great-grandson of 
Thomas, and the grandfather of Charles 
H. Sawyer, bought in Marlborough, 
Mass., a century later, a water privilege 
and mills, to which he afterwards added 
a cotton factory ; a difficult and hazard- 
ous undertaking at that early day. He 
operated it for some years, about the 
time of the last war with England, but 
probably with more public spirit than 
private advantage, and died in 1820, 
leaving a widow and twelve children. 





Several of them, including JonaTHAN 
SAWYER, the youngest, became manufac- 
turers. Jonathan was fortunate in ob- 
taining an education in the high school 
of Lowell, and afterwards at the great 
Methodist institution in Wilbraham, 
Mass. Then he learned the business 
of a dyer in a woollen-mill in Lowell, 
and subsequently had charge of a 
similar establishment in Watertown, 
N.Y. In 1850 he took up his abode 
in Dover in our own State, and entered 
into the manufacture of flannels. He 
is still a principal and active pro- 
prietor of the Sawyer Woollen Mills, 
in the enjoyment of health, compet- 
ence, and the respect won by a life 
of honorable exertion and spotless in- 
tegrity. ; 

Charles H. Sawyer, the eldest son of 
Jonathan and Martha (Perkins) Sawyer, 
was born in Watertown, N.Y., March 
30, 1840. At the age of ten, he was 
brought by his father to Dover, and 
acquired the basis of his education in 
the excellent public schools of that 
place. When he became seventeen, 
his father, who designed him for the 
hereditary calling of manufacturing, 
placed him in the flannel-mill as an 
ordinary hand, to enable him to form 
a practical acquaintance with the vari- 
ous and complicated processes required 
to transform the rough fleece into the 
finished fabric. Here he supplemented 
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his book-education by the education 
of work, observation, and experience. 
Step by step he rose to the higher 
grades of employment, mastering every 
detail of the business as he went, until 
at the age of twenty-six, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the estab- 
lishment. Meantime, the proprietors 
of the mills had greatly extended their 
operations, and had adapted the ma- 
chinery to the manufacture of fine cas- 
simere cloths and suitings. In 1873 
they were incorporated by the name of 
the Sawyer Woollen Mills, and Col. 
Sawyer became a part owner and agent ; 
and in 1881, on the death of his uncle, 
Francis A. Sawyer the senior proprie- 
tor, he was chosen the president. 

The Sawyer Woollen Mills Corpora- 
tion is now a large and prosperous con- 
cern, employing somewhere about five 
hundred operatives, and turning out a 
quality of cloth which has acquired 
a high reputation in the market for 
beauty, durability, and uniform excel- 
lence of workmanship. None but the 
best materials are used, and the best 
class of help is employed. “ Live and 
let live” is the motto of the managers. 
The employees have mainly grown up 
with the business, the changes having 
been very few; a great part of them 
have been in the employ of the con- 
cern for twenty years or more. They 
are paid liberal wages, and are com- 
fortable and independent. They are 
large depositors in the savings-banks ; 
and many of them own their own 
houses, purchased with their earnings. 
As may be inferred, they are, as a body, 
temperate, industrious, and orderly. 
They feel that their interests are iden- 
tified with those of their employers ; 
and no strikes or other labor troubles 
have ever disturbed the harmonious 
relations between them. 


The Sawyer Woollen Mills have in- 
troduced one new feature into their 
business, which commends itself to the 
good sense of all. Instead of employ- 
ing commission houses to dispose of 
their goods, as the former practice was, 
they now make their own sales. They 
thus reduce the chances of loss to the 
minimum ; and there being no middle- 
man’s profit to pay, they can better 
afford employment to their hands in 
times of depression. 

For a number of years past, the ac- 
tive management of the entire business 
— buying, manufacturing, and selling — 
has fallen upon Col. Sawyer; and it 
has been so conducted, that the credit 
of no other establishment stands higher. 
As a business man, alert, sagacious, and 
successful, the colonel has no superior 
in the State ; and that is saying a great 
deal at this day, when the brightest of 
our New-Hampshire boys are finding 
employment at home. 

The sterling business qualities which 
Col. Sawyer displayed in the conduct 
of his own affairs have naturally led to 
his being selected upon the board of 
management of other enterprises. He 
is a director of the Strafford National 
Bank, and a trustee of the Strafford 
Savings Bank ; a director of the Dover 
Gas-light Company, and president of 
the Dover Horse-Railroad Company ; a 
director and member of the Executive 
Board of the Granite-State Insurance 
Company ; a director of the Portsmouth 
Bridge Company, and president of the 
Eliot Bridge Company ; and a director 
in the Portsmouth and Dover, in the 
Portsmouth, Great Falls, and Conway, 
and in the Wolfeborough Branch Rail- 
roads. These various and important 
trusts, numerous as they and his pri- 
vate engagements are, receive his care- 
ful attention ; and it is safe to say that 

















the opinion of no one concerned in 
their administration carries more weight 
than his. 

Col. Sawyer has too great an interest 
in public affairs to be without decided 
political convictions. He cast his earli- 
est vote for Abraham Lincoln, and has 
ever since been unswerving in his alle- 
giance to the Republican party. His 
experience in the service of the public 
has not been inconsiderable. After hav- 
ing served with credit in both branches 
of the city council of Dover, he was 
chosen a representative in the State 
Legislature in the years 1869 and 1870, 
and again in 1876 and 1877. His 
ability and standing in that body are 
indicated by the fact of his assignment 
to the important committees on the 
judiciary, railroads, manufactures, and 
national affairs. His last political ser- 
vice was that of delegate at large to 
the National Republican Convention at 
Chicago, in 1884. The military title 
by which he is known, Col. Sawyer 
derived from his appointment upon the 
staff of the Governor of the State, in 
1881. It is the barest justice to him 
to add that he is no office-seeker. 
Modest and unassuming in a remarka- 
ble degree, the public positions he has 
held have come to him through no 
longing or efforts of his own; in his 
case it is emphatically true that “the 
office has always sought the man.” 

Col. Sawyer is a member of the 
Congregational Society in Dover, and 
a liberal contributor to its support, as 
well as to every worthy object of charity 
and scheme of benevolence that is 
brought to his notice from whatever 
quarter. Though his manner is re- 
served, his heart is warm, and his sym- 
pathies are quick and wide; and his 
generosity and helpfulness in a good 
cause are not limited by place or creed 
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or nationality. He is a consistent tem- 
perance man, and a firm upholder of 
the prohibitory law. Every work for 
the improvement of the city or the 
public benefit finds in him a hearty 
supporter, grudging neither money nor 
more valuable personal effort to pro- 
mote its advancement. For years he 
has been a zealous member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. He was twice elected 
to the chair of the Strafford Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons; and for 
the past seven years he has been the 
Eminent Commander of the St. Paul 
Commandery of Knights Templar. 

Though so diligent a man of affairs, 
Col. Sawyer finds the time for mental 
cultivation. His library contains the 
best books of solid value, and he has 
made himself acquainted with their 
contents. On all subjects of public 
interest and practical importance he 
keeps thoroughly informed, and has 
well-considered opinions. Naturally 
somewhat reticent, he never obtrudes 
his views; but when they are sought 
for, they are found to go straight to the 
mark, and to have behind them all 
the force of rare sagacity and careful 
thought. He makes no pretentions to 
oratory, yet orators might well envy 
the impression which his plain, con- 
vincing statements command. In the 
recent panic caused by the withdrawal 
from the State of foreign insurance 
companies, it was mainly Col. Sawyer’s 
calm and clear demonstration of the 
feasibility of a manufacturers’ mutual 
system of home insurance that quieted 
the needless feelings of alarm. 

It has been truly remarked of Col. 
Sawyer, that “ Nature made him on a 
large scale.” His great interests he 
wields easily, and carries his broad 
responsibilities without fatigue. His 
remarkable executive ability never 
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seems to be taxed to its full ca- 
pacity ; there is always an appearance 
of reserve strength beyond. He has 
a large way of estimating men and 
things. No petty prejudices obscure 
the clearness of his vision, or weaken 
the soundness of his judgment. He 
has the courage of his convictions, and 
does not shrink from telling an unpal- 
atable truth when necessary; but he 
has the rare faculty of giving no need- 
less offence. In the wide round of 
his occupations he must needs have 
caused some disappointments ; but his 
character for justice and square dealing 
is so universally understood, that cen- 
sure finds no vulnerable spot to fasten 
on. Few prominent men are so free 
from enemies. 

The imperturbable poise of charac- 
ter which Col. Sawyer exhibits is one 
of his distinguishing features. Nothing 
throws him off his balance. He keeps 
entire control of his temper ; he allows 
neither success to elate him, nor failure 
to depress him. As the western peo- 
ple say, he is “a man to tie to.” This 
is the result of natural equanimity, sup- 
plemented by careful self-discipline. 
His powers are so cultivated that they 
are evenly developed ; his character is 
matured, well-rounded, and symmet- 
rical. 

Moreover, he is, in the expressive 
phrase of the day, a “clean” man. 
His life has been soiled by no mean or 
sordid action. Amidst many tempta- 
tions to self-indulgence, he has pre- 
served himself pure and unspoiled. 
In the several relations of son and 
husband and father, of friend and of 
citizen, he has been faithful and true 
to his duty. At twenty-five years of 
age he married Susan E., daughter of 
Dr. James W. Cowan. Their home is 
on the bank of the stream whose waters 
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turn the wheels of Sawyer’s Mills. It 
is the unostentatious abode of genuine 
comfort and refinement. It is there 
that Col. Sawyer finds, in the society 
of his wife and children, rest from the 
cares of his business, and the truest 
enjoyment of his life. 

For several years past those who 
knew Col. Sawyer best have felt that 
he was destined ere long to fill the 
chief executive office in the gift of the 
people of New Hampshire ; and when, 
a few months’since, his name was pub- 
licly mentioned for the gubernatorial 
nomination by the Republican party, 
it was received with enthusiasm by 
people in all parts of the State. The 
Convention, when assembled, ratified 
what appeared to be the popular voice, 
and nominated him as their candidate 
for the governorship by a vote of nearly 
three-fourths of their whole number. 

Gratifying to the nominee as this 
spontaneous mark of the confidence 
of his party must have been, his recep- 
tion by the people of his city, without 
distinction of party, must have been 
even more so. He was met on his 
return from the Convention to Dover, 
by a great procession, civic and mili- 
tary, of men of all opinions and callings, 
and escorted to his home amid cheers 
and music and illuminations all along 
the way. It was an ovation that testified 
more eloquently than words to the high 
estimation in which his character is 
held by his neighbors and townsmen. 

Col. Sawyer is yet in his prime. It 
is probable that one-half of his adult 
life is still before him. The qualities that 
have already made him one of our fore- 
most men will guide and govern him 
throughout the remainder of his career. 
And all that he has thus far accomplished 
is not unlikely to prove but the vestibule 
to the noble edifice of his completed life. 
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HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER, M. D. 


StncE July, 1879, when a sketch of 
Hon. Jacos H. GauLinceR appeared in 
THE GRANITE MONTHLY, at which time 
he was president of the New-Hamp- 
shire Senate, he has not been idle. At 
this time, when he is a candidate for 
re-election to Congress, a few addition- 
al facts may be of interest to the read- 
ers of THE GranITE Monrut_y. Allen J. 
Hackett, a well known political writer, 
contributes the following : “ Dr. Gallinger 
had long been an active and influential 
member of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, and in September, 
1882, he was made its chairman. The 
campaign which followed was one of 
exceeding bitterness, and beset with ex- 
ceptional difficulties. The tidal wave, 
which, two years later, carried the 
Democratic party into power in the Na- 
tion, had already set in. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and even Massachusetts 
chose Democratic governors, and a 
Democratic Congress was elected. In 
addition to these general discourage- 
ments, the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire were called upon to face serious 
obstacles of their own, which are well 
known to all; and which, therefore, 
need not be discussed here. It is only 
just to say that, with a less adroit man- 
ager at the head of the Republican 
organization, the Republican victory 
which followed would have been im- 
possible. Dr. Gallinger was re-elected 
to the chairmanship in 1884, and again 
demonstrated his especial fitness for 
the place. 

“Tn the Second District Convention, 
held at Concord, Sept. 9, 1884, Dr. 
Gallinger was nominated for member 
of Congress, receiving on the first bal- 
lot 171 out of a total of 329 votes. 
The nomination was subsequently made 


unanimous. His competitors 


were 
Hon. Daniel Barnard of Franklin, and 
Hon. Levi W. Barton ot Newport, two 


of the ablest men of the State. He 
was elected in November following, 
running several hundred votes ahead 
of his ticket. 

“Dr. Gallinger has been prominent 
in politics otherwise than in an official 
capacity. He is one of the most pop- 
ular and successful campaign orators 
in the State. As a speaker, he is rapid, 
direct, and practical; has an excellent 
voice, and always commands the close 
attention of his audience. He is also 
a facile and effective writer. He has 
frequently prepared the resolutions for 
State and District Conventions, and 
has written to a considerable extent 
for the daily press. He has also per- 
formed considerable literary labor of 
a general character. He has frequent- 
ly lectured before lyceums and other 
literary societies ; and Dartmouth Col- 
lege has conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of master of arts. 

“Dr. Gallinger is slightly above the 
medium height, and is somewhat portly. 
He has always been strictly temperate 
in his habits, and the happy results of 
his abstemious life are apparent in his 
cheery and healthful countenance. He 
has a fine presence, a cordial, hearty 
manner, and a pleasing, winning ad- 
dress. His rare social qualities, abun- 
dant good nature, keen sense of hu- 
mor, and excellent conversational power, 
make him a most agreeable compan- 
ion ; and few men in the State enjoy a 
higher degree of personal popularity.” 

At the meeting of the State Commit- 
tee and Delegates on the evening of 
Sept. 13, 1886, to form a plan for the 
organization of the Republican State 
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Convention for the following day, Dr. 
Gallinger presided; and, in response 
to an urgent call, gave an address 
which, from its wisdom and appropri- 
ateness, might well be termed an 
oration. Every hearer in his large au- 
dience, composed of the leading Re- 
publican politicians of New Hampshire, 
were, under his generalship, brought 
under one banner, and united for a 
hard fight and a victory in the coming 
election. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 14, Dr. 
Gallinger was renominated by accla- 
mation for member of Congress from 
the second district. “The Concord 
Monitor” says, — 


“It is conceded on all hands that Dr. Gal- 
\inger’s speech accepting the renomination 
for the member of Congress was one of the 
most graceful speeches of acceptance ever 
heard in this State. 

“The nomination of Congressman Gallin- 
ger, for a second term, by acclamation, while 
it was in accordance with a long established 
custom, yet had a significance peculiarly its 
own; for the reason that the result would 
have been the same if the proceedings had 
been different. Dr. Gallinger has been one 
of the ablest and most faithful representa- 
tives that his district has ever had. His initi- 
ation into the practical duties of congressional 
life have been very rapid. He has an ex- 
ceedingly happy facility in adapting himself 
to any position in which he finds himself 
placed. This quality has enabled him to dis- 
charge the functions of the numerous State 
offices which he has held, with readiness and 
unusual success; and it stands him in good 
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stead in the higher office which he now fills. 
He has not found it necessary to serve a long 
apprenticeship of timid silence. He has 
served but half of his first term in Congress, 
but he has already been “heard from,” and 
in a way creditable to himself and gratifying 
to the people of his State. He has success- 
fully participated in the debates, and his 
speech on the silver question was one of the 
ablest of the session. He has faithfully rep- 
resented the interests of his constituents, and 
has cheerfully responded to all demands 
which they have made upon him. 

“There should be, and indeed there is, no 
doubt of his re-election by a very large ma- 
jority. Two years ago he ran several hun- 
dred votes ahead of his ticket. To the per- 
sonal popularity to which that result was due, 
he can now add an excellent public record, 
and the voters of the second district will 
doubtless show their appreciation of his ser- 
vices by giving him a generous support at 
the polls.” 


Dr. Gallinger’s congressional record, 
as above outlined, is one of exceptional 
brilliancy. Rarely, if ever, has the 
State had a representative who, during 
his first session, gained so prominent a 
a place in Congressas he. Industrious, 
faithful, and aggessive, his reputation is 
already established as a congressman 
of great oratorical power and rare ex- 
ecutive ability. His future career will 
be carefully watched by the people of 
the State, who to-day look upon him as 
one of the few men in New Hampshire 
who can properly look forward to the 
probability of further preferment in the 
political field. 





Tue firm of James R. Hitt & Co. 
of Concord, the manufacturers of the 
Concord harness, the standard harness 
of America, to whom the attention of 
the readers of THE GRANITE MONTHLY 
has been frequently called in past years, 
have continued to sustain and increase 
the reputation of their goods until, not 
only: in name but in fact, they are 
at the head in this country in their 
line. They furnish from their factory 
all classes of harnesses, from the one- 
thousand dollar set for fancy coaches 


to the common buggy and freight har- 
ness used by teamsters and farmers ; 
adapting their prices to the demand ot 
every community, but insisting on fur- 
nishing reliable goods to their custom- 
ers. They now employ about one 
hundred and fifty skilled operatives. 

They have lately issued an advertising 
chart of their various kinds of harnesses 
which will prove an ornament to every 
counting-room, where its occupants take 
an interest in the horse or in its ac- 
coutrements. 
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HARRY G. 


Harry G. SarGENT, Esq., the Repub- 
lican candidate for Solicitor of Merri- 
mack County, is a young lawyer of 
Concord, who has already won an envi- 
able rank in his chosen profession ; and, 
in the opinion of his many friends, is 
bound to rise higher. 

He is the son of Samuel M. Sargent, 
for many years an engineer on the 
Concord Railroad, and Cyrene M. Sar- 
gent. He was born in Pittsfield, N.H., 
Sept. 30, 1859; and after residing in 
Hooksett and Bow, N.H., a few years, 
while still a lad, removed with his pa- 
rents to Concord, where he has ever 
since resided ; receiving the advantages 
of the excellent schools of the city, and 
graduating from the High School with 
honor in 1878. 

He immediately commenced the 
study of the law in the office of W. T. 
& H. F. Norris, where he remained 
one year, when he entered the Law 
School of the Boston University, and 
continued his studies there for another 
year. On his return to Concord, he 
entered the office of Hon. John Y. 
Mugridge, and there finished his pre- 
paratory course of reading; being ad- 
mitted to the bar at the September 
term, 1881. In the rigid examination 
to which the applicants were subjected, 
Mr. Sargent, the youngest of the thir- 
teen successful candidates who passed 
the ordeal, stood third ; ranking above 
six of the eight applicants who had re- 
received the advantage of a college 
education. 

For a few months after his admission 
he occupied a part of the office of 
Jackman & Larkin, after which he en- 

tered the office of Mr. Mugridge, 
where he continued until the latter’s 
death, and which he still occupies in 
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connection with Hon. W. L. Foster 
and Hon. A. W. Silsby. From the first 
he has been successful. He brought 
to the profession a level head, sound 
common sense, and a good constitu- 
tion. He is very energetic. What he 
has to do, he does with all his might. 
His discharge of official duties is done 
in the most conscientious manner, and 
with the most painstaking care. He 
cannot be bought or influenced by 
promises or threats. With a deep 
voice, clear and full, his speaking is 
impressive and earnest. His untiring 
energy, physical strength, and mental 
activity make him a force before the 
courts. 

He has already been employed in 
many important cases; he has been 
administrator of several estates; he 
has been the assignee of several firms. 

His chief reputation at the bar, how- 
ever, has been gained during the past 
two years, while he has been engaged 
in the important duties attached to his 
office of county solicitor, to which he 
was elected in 1884. He has proved 
himself an able lawyer, a strong and 
forcible advocate, skilful in argument 
and in the conduct of cases, and a 
close law-student. 

Socially he is good-natured, a pleas- 
ant companion, fond of witnessing the 
“national game,” temperate, dignified, 
and popular. He married, Dec. 14, 
1881, Elizabeth Dudley of Concord, 
and their home is blessed by a lovely 
child, Margaret Dudley Sargent. 

In the coming contest Mr. Sargent 
will prove, as in the last election, a very 
strong candidate, and one hard to de- 
feat in a county where he is so well 
and favorably known. He will at least 
receive a full party vote. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Scott’s “ THE LAY OF THE LAsT MINSTREL.” 
An entirely new edition of this famous and 
popular poem, from ew Plates, with nearly 
one hundred new illustrations by leading 
American artists. Elegantly and appropri- 
ately bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 
Cloth, $6.00. Padded-calf, tree-calf, or an- 
tique morocco, $10. Crushed Levant, $25. 
Ticknor & Co., publishers, Boston. 


“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” is the 
swan-song of the age of chivalry and romance, 
and breathes from every stanza the thrilling 
sentiments of those halcyon days when honor 
and valor and beauty ruled the world. The 
critics of three generations have lavished 
upon it their pzans of praise, from the care- 
ful essays of Jeffrey and Wilson down to the 
scholarly and erudite reviews of the foremost 
essayists of the present day. The poem was 
published in 1805, and met with_an imme- 
diate and astonishing success; and has ever 
since been a high favorite among all lovers 
of noble sentiment and melodious verse. 

The scene is laid mainly at the old Border 
stronghold of Branksome Hall :— 


“ The Scots they rade, the Scots they ran, 
Sae starkly and sae steadilie! 
And aye the o’er-word o’ the thrang 
Was —‘ Rise for Branksome readilie.’” 


So, appropriately, the cover of the new Bos- 
ton edition is emblazoned with the arms of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord of Branksome, 
and with the towers and battlements of a feu- 
dal fortalice. The large size of the volume, 
which exceeds very considerably its prede- 
cessors, “ Lucille,” “ Marmion,” etc., favors the 
rich display of these emblems, which go to 
make up a beautiful parlor-table book. 

The paper on which the text is printed is 
of a fine dead-finish, like old English hand- 
made paper, remarkably firm and thick, and 
free from the unpleasant reflections so no- 
ticeable in calendered paper of high polish. 
This paper was made expressly for the book, 
and takes the impressions of the most deli- 
cate cuts with efficiency and good results. 

Among the more conspicuous of the illus- 
trations we may note the beautiful full-page 
frontispiece, “She gazed upon the Inner 
Court,” after W. St. John Harper’s drawing ; 
and the many vigorous figure-pieces, in which 
appear fair Margaret, the Knight of Delo- 
raine, the Goblin Page, Dark Musgrave, and 
all the other characters of this mighty song 
of Border wars and noble loves. Even more 
noticeable are the landscape pictures and re- 


productions of famous localities of the poem. 
Newark’s_ stately tower, Naworth Castle, 
Branksome Turrets, fair Melrose, Liddes- 
dale, the Eildon Hills, Yarrow’s Stream, dark 
Ruberslaw, Kelso Abbey, Carlisle’s Wall, 
Roslin Castle, and other beautiful and le- 
gend-haunted localities of the Scottish Bor- 
der Marches. 


CONFESSIONS AND CRITICISMS. 
Hawthorne. 1 vol. 12mo. 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 


By Julian 
$1.50. 


Bos- 


A series of very delightful essays and pa- 
pers, with reminiscences and other memora- 
ble papers, prepared by one of the most 
skilful and interesting of American authors, 
and calculated to attract and keep the atten- 
tion of all readers. It includes a great va- 
riety of valuable miscellany, and several papers 
that have already become classic among peo- 
ple of cultivation and acumen. 

The first essay is a piquant description of 
how the author came to write “Garth,” 
“Bressant,” and “Idolatry,” and the well- 
known “Fortune’s Fool,” with descriptions 
of how their plots grew into shape. The 
second essay is entitled “ Novels and Agnos- 
ticism,” and speaks of Thackeray, Turgue- 
nieff, Zola, Henry James, and Howells, and 
their methods and peculiarities. Next comes 
a paper on “ Americanism in Fiction,” begin- 
ning with Cooper, Irving, and Poe, passing 
onward by Hawthorne, Emerson, and Long- 
fellow, and brightly touching the newer men 
of to-day. “Literature for Children” is a 
monograph of great value for parents and 
friends of children. . 

“The Moral Aim in Fiction” is a subtle 
speculation as to the true relations of art and 
morals to each other. “The Maker of Many 
Books” is a very delightful personal and bio- 
graphical reminiscence of Anthony Trollope, 
with whom Mr. Hawthorne became acquainted 
in 1879. In Mr. Mallock’s “Missing Sci- 
ence” there is a quaint little skit at democ- 
racy, socialism, and other modern isms. 
Theodore Winthrop’s writings will deeply 
interest any one who has read “ John Brent,” 
or “Cecil Dreeme,” or who feels interest in 
the mesozoic period of our literature. “Em- 
erson as an American” is a grand and elo- 
quent essay on the Puritans of Plymouth and 
of later Concord, with vivid characterizations 
and illustrations of Emerson’s patriotic traits. 
The remaining papers in this singular and 
valuable book are full of the Hawthorne 
spirit, and must find many profoundly inter- 
ested readers. 
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ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON. 


By JAMEs HuGurs Hopkins. 


Rosert R. Livincsron, the great 
Chancellor Livingston of our fathers’ 
time, is forgotten. ‘Time has dealt un- 
kindly with his memory. The man 
who entered public life as a member of 
the committee that framed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and closed a 
long diplomatic career spent in patri- 
otic services of his country with the 
purchase of Louisiana, deserved a high 
place on the roll of American states- 
men. “The National Picture Gallery,” 
a publication accessible to few but dili- 
gent students of our national history, 
contains a brief sketch of Livingston 
and his family. Such is fame. A few 
pages of an ephemeral magazine con- 
stitute the tribute of American historical 
writers to the memory of the statesman, 
jurist, and scholar, who in his time was 
the friend of emperors, the rival of 
presidents, and the head of a family 
that at his behest might easily have 
destroyed a nation. 

Descended from the great Livingston 
family that for fifty years had exercised 
a powerful influence in the public af- 
fairs of New York ; the son of a judge of 
the Supreme Court, who, as a member 
of the famous Stamp Act Congress of 
1765, draughted the address to the king 
adopted by that body; and already 
noted at his graduation from King’s 
College, in 1765, for “the sublimity of 
his sentiments, the elegance of his 
style, and the graceful propriety of his 
pronunciation and gesture,’”’ — young 
Robert may well be said to have been 
born great. The only path to distinc- 
tion then open to young men of talent 
and ambition was through the legal 
profession. Entering the office of Judge 


William Smith, the future historian of 
the Colony of New York, young Living- 
ston devoted himself to the study of 
law with such assiduity and success, 
that soon after his admission to the 
bar he was appointed to the honorable 
and lucrative position of recorder of 
New-York City. His success as a 
lawyer, notwithstanding the advantages 
derived from his connection with a 
distinguished family, was remarkable. 
New York, before the Revolution, had 
not yet begun that marvellous growth 
which has finally made it the great 
commercial city of the new continent, 
and afforded no alluring hopes of suc- 
cess to a young barrister, who began 
practice at a bar distinguished by the 
efforts of the great Colonial lawyers, 
Duane, Egbert Benson, Robert Troup, 
and Melancthon Smith, and in after 
years by the successes of Jay, Kent, 
Hamilton, and Burr. 

Eminent, however, as was his future 
career as a lawyer, Robert R. Living- 
ston early gave indications of a fitness 
for the duties of a position that would 
call into action those qualities that had 
won for him a high place as a brilliant 
advocate and learned jurist. As early 
as 1765, “The New-York Gazette,” in 
commenting on his oration at gradu- 
ation from King’s College, had stated 
that “many of the audience please 
themselves with hopes that the young 
orator may prove an able and zealous 
asserter and defender of the rights and 
liberties of his country, as well as an 
ornament to it.” The early promise 
was not unfulfilled. The father and 
grandfather were both active in the 
cause of liberty; and the removal of 
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the grandson in 1775 from his position 
as recorder of the city of New York 
speaks louder than words of the attach- 
ment of the youngest member of the 
Livingston family to the popular cause. 
A delegate from Dutchess County to 
the New-York Provincial Convention 
of 1775, his abilities and influential 
family connection led that body to ap- 
point him, though hardly twenty-nine 
years of age, one of its delegates to the 
Second Continental Congress, —a posi- 
tion that the necessities of his native 
State, invaded by British soldiery, al- 
lowed him to hold but a few months. 
Chosen by ballot a member of the fa- 
mous committee that draughted the 
Declaration of Independence, Living- 
ston began public life as an associate 
of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, and 
Sherman. To Jefferson belongs the 
honor of draughting, and to Adams 
‘hat of supporting the Declaration on 
the floor of Congress. But the knowl- 
edge that the representative of the 
most powerful family in the Colonies, a 
man who had every thing to lose and 
little to gain from a successful revolu- 
tion, gave his hearty approval to so 
radical a measure, won for that act the 
votes of members whom the eloquent 
words of John Adams could not influ- 
ence. 

The social and political system of 
Colonial New York, that allowed young 
Robert Livingston and other great 
landed proprietors to exercise a dom- 
inant influence in all public and social 
life, was peculiar to the time. Unlike 
the New-England Colonies, which were 
ruled by the yeomanry, New York, with 
its great population of farmers and 
traders, had from the earliest times 
supported an aristocracy not unlike, in 
many of its characteristics, that of Vir- 
ginia. A few great families, the Van 
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Rensselaers, the Cortlandts, the Living- 
stons, and the Phillipses, had received 
from the Crown vast grants, embracing 
thousands of acres of the best land of 
the Colony. Indeed, the manorial sys- 
tem of England in its entirety was 
transferred to this portion of the New 
World. The manor of Livingston, 
farmed out to a numerous tenantry, was 
entitled to three representatives in the 
Assembly. Allied by marriage with the 
most distinguished families of the Col- 
ony, and endowed with wealth, social 
influence, and political power by inher- 
itance, it is not surprising that the 
youngest member of the Livingston 
family became a leader in the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress, and was 
looked upon as representing the ruling 
and aristocratic families of his Colony ; 
a position, however, which none but a 
man of brilliant intellect and versatile 
talents could have long maintained in 
a delegation that numbered such men 
as James Duane, the learned lawyer ; 
John Jay, the friend, and afterwards 
successful rival, of Robert R. Living- 
ston; George Clinton, the great gov- 
ernor ; and Philip Livingston, the signer 
of the Declaration. 

The exigencies of his native State, 
and the protection of his own home 
and family, demanded his presence ; and 
Livingston left Congress, to take a seat 
in the Provincial Congress of New 
York, — thus depriving himself of the 
privilege of signing the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence, but not of 
the honor of having supported in com- 
mittee the act that gave birth to a 
nation. Of his participation in the 
stirring events of those years of war, 
it is unnecessary to speak at length. 
That he was a leader, is apparent. His 
position as a member of nearly every 
committee appointed by the New- 























York Congress exacted the most un- 
tiring devotion and labor. His name 
appears as an associate with Jay and 
others on the secret committee for the 
obstruction of the Hudson; he was a 
member of the committee that reported 
the first constitution of the State of 
New York, and indeed had a large 
share in draughting that instrument ; he 
was also a member of a committee to 
report a plan for a council of safety ; 
and a month or two later his services 
were required as a member of a com- 
mittee of twelve to co-operate with 
Gen. Schuyler against Burgoyne.  Fi- 
nally, the 3d of May, 1777, Living- 
ston was commissioned chancellor of 
the State of New York, an office since 
abolished, but not before the services 
of Livingston, Lansing, and Kent ren- 
dered the office one of world-wide 
fame. 

Notwithstanding the duties of his 
judicial position, Livingston continued 
active in public affairs. In October, 
1779, he became a special delegate to 
the National Congress, and a few weeks 
later was appointed a member of a 
council to govern the southern districts 
of New York as fast as recovered from 
the enemy’s possession. Again chosen, 
in 1781, a special delegate to Congress, 
ne was elected by that body secretary of 
foreign affairs, and entered upon the 
duties of his office the 20th of October, 
1781, serving in that position till the 
end of the war. 

The diplomatic correspondence of 
the Revolution affords ample testimony 
to the ability with which our foreign 
correspondence was conducted by Rob- 
ert R. Livingston. Upon him fell the 
duty of corresponding with our minis- 
ters in foreign countries, a task which 
our unpleasant relations abroad made 


loubly difficult. Congress was abso- 
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lutely unable to meet accruing obliga- 
tions at home, much less those arising 
abroad. To this task of preserving 
friendly relations, and especially to the 
negotiation of the preliminary treaty 
of peace, Livingston devoted much of 
his time. His letters still attest his 
abilities as a diplomatist, for the duties 
of which profession he was especially 
fitted by long experience in legislative 
bodies, his learning as a jurist, and par- 
ticularly by tact and suavity of manner. 
To the varied duties of diplomacy was 
added the task of organizing a depart- 
ment that owes much of its present 
efficiency to the wisdom and care of 
the first secretary. 

Forced by the laborious duties of 
his position to seek relief, and unable 
longer to remain in an office the salary 
of which was entirely inadequate to pay 
the expenses of his family, the great 
chancellor retired from office in 1783, 
and returned to the less laborious and 
more congenial duties of the chancel- 
lorship, which was again bestowed by 
his native State. Unfortunately, his 
judicial decisions, which at the time 
were described as exhibiting great 
learning, sagacious judgment, and vig- 
orous language, have not been pre- 
served ; and his reputation as a jurist 
must rest on the tributes of his con- 
temporaries. On the authority of his 
successor, Chancellor Jones, it has been 
said that the august tribunal whose jus- 
tice he dispensed, though since covered 
with a halo of glory, never boasted a 
more prompt, more able, or more faith- 
ful officer. 

The next great service for which 
Chancellor Livingston must ever receive 
the gratitude of all lovers of their coun- 
try was in the convention that finally 
gave the assent of the people of New 
York to the Constitution of the United 
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States. The vote of New York was 
not technically necessary to the adop- 
tion of the constitution ; but practically, 
without the adhesion of the powerful 
Empire State, that might well claim the 
title of “ Keystone State,” our Union 
could not long have continued. The 
struggle in that convention was of his- 
torical importance. Against the Con- 
stitution was thrown the mighty influence 
of George Clinton, then supreme in the 
political contests of the State ; while for 
the Constitution stood Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Robert R. Livingston. Others 
there were to whose fidelity all praise is 
due, but the chief burden of the debates 
was sustained by Hamilton and Chan- 
cellor Livingston. Hamilton’s brilliant 
presentations of the arguments for union 
were the admiration of his hearers ; 
but the clear, earnest, logical efforts 
of Livingston carried conviction. For 
days the contest. seemed hopeless. 
Clinton was a formidable antagonist, 
and did not willingly allow his empire 
pass to the control of other States. To 
be first man in New York was a much 
easier task than to become chief of a 
united confederacy. Then it was that 
the Livingstons threw the whole family 
influence into the contest. Wealth, 
social position, culture, and influence 
were potent where eloquence and _bril- 
liant logic were futile. Without Ham- 
ilton, the Constitution might have been 
adopted ; without Livingston, no earthly 
power would have availed to save the 
precious charter. Destroyed a nation? 
Yes, easily could George Clinton and 
Robert R. Livingston have founded an 
empire. Who can conjecture the re- 
sults had Hamilton been less eloquent, 
or Livingston less powerful? Had 
Hamilton’s eloquence not touched men 
already half persuaded by Livingston’s 
example ? 


Livingston. 


To Robert Livingston fell the pleas- 
ant duty of aiding in the inauguration 
of the first President. Proud must he 
have been, when, after administering 
the oath of office, he turned to the 
audience assembled to witness the cere- 
monies, and, waving his hand, cried in 
a loud voice, “ Long live George Wash- 
ington, President of the United States !”’ 

The beginning of Washington’s ad- 
ministration marks a turning-point in 
Livingston’s career. His friendship 
with Washington began in the early 
years of the war. During the cam- 
paigns in New York, Washington was 
a frequent and welcome guest at the 
house of Margaret Beekman, mother 
of the chancellor; and the mutual 
friendship existing between the two 
families never appeared stronger than 
during the first few months of the new 
administration. Within a few years of 
the first inauguration, an estrangement 
had taken place; and the chancellor, 
withdrawing from the Federal party, 
threw his immense influence against 
the administration. The reason of this 
political revolution cannot now be de- 
termined. Popular feeling of the time 
ascribed the change to the chancellor's 
disappointment at not receiving one of 
the great offices of State under the new 
government. That Livingston very 
much desired the position of chief jus- 
tice of the United States, and failing 
to receive that would have been con- 
tent with the Treasury Department, is 
evident from the correspondence still in 
existence ; but that this disappointment 
was any more than one of the incidents 
leading to the change is doubtful. In 
1794 the position of minister to France 
was tendered by Washington to the 
chancellor, and immediately declined 
by the latter. Unfortunately for Liv- 
ingston’s aspirations, New York had 
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two eminent statesmen whose claims 
for the leading positions of the govern- 
ment were not lightly to be set aside. 
To Jay, the friend of Livingston, the 
companion of his early years, his asso- 
ciate in many public positions, and his 
relative by marriage, was assigned the 
chief-justiceship of the United States ; 
to Alexander Hamilton, whose services 
in the New-York Convention, and abil- 
ities as a statesman, as well as his long 
friendship and association with the new 
President, naturally deserved recogni- 
tion, was given the Treasury; and to 
Livingston, who declined any subordi- 
nate position, was offered in later years, 
as already indicated above, the mission 
to France. 

Very likely the growing popularity of 
Hamilton, a young foreigner, advanced 
to the highest office of state over the 
head of the Livingstons, may have ex- 
cited the jealousy of that distinguished 
family. Political gossip of the day as- 
serted that the chancellor summoned 
the family to his house one evening, and 
that ever afterwards the family stood 
united against the Federalists. How- 
ever that may be, Chancellor Living- 
ston soon made apparent his opposition 
to Hamilton and his doctrines, and in 
the senatorial election of 1791 espoused 
the cause of Burr against that of Schuy- 
ler, the father-in-law of Hamilton. The 
triumphant election of Burr reminded 
the Federalists that a reconciliation with 
the Livingstons was the only hope of 
their party supremacy in the Empire 
State. Accordingly the next year the 
nomination of governor was tendered 
Livingston, and a year or two later the 
ministry to France was offered, in the 
hope of placating the supposed dis- 
pleasure of the chancellor at his neg- 
lect in the distribution of the great 
offices of state. 
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The continued opposition of the Liv- 
ingstons suggests that their political 
conduct was actuated by something 
more noble than mere personal ani- 
mosity. Against the ratification of Jay’s 
treaty, the Livingstons used every in- 
strument in their power. The chancel- 
lor ; his younger brother Edward, author 
of the famous Louisiana code, then a 
young member of Congress; and the 
talented, versatile Brockholst Living- 
ston, judge of the Supreme Court, —left 
no stone unturned in their efforts to 
defeat the hated treaty. A most skil- 
ful exposition of the faults of the new 
treaty appeared in the letters of “ De- 
cius,” ascribed by John C. Hamilton to 
Robert R. Livingston, and by Mrs. 


‘Martha Lamb, in her history of New- 


York City, to Judge Brockholst Living- 
ston. A letter of Chancellor Livingston 
to Washington in the year 1795, detail- 
ing at some length the objections to 
the treaty, is so like in sentiments to the 
expressions contained in the letters of 
“ Decius,” that one can hardly suppose 
the latter the work of Judge Brockholst 
Livingston. The ratification of the 
treaty was a bitter disappointment to 
the Republicans of New York, and the 
animosities excited by the struggles of 
that eventful period seem to have left 
their traces through all subsequent po- 
litical campaigns. From this period 
may be dated the estrangement be- 
tween Chancellor Livingston and John 
Jay. The hitherto friends became 
rivals for the leading office of their 
native State. ; 

Jay, the most popular member of 
the Federalist party, received the Fed- 
eral nomination for governor in 1798. 
Against the popular, genial Jay, the 
Republicans presented the powerful, 
talented Livingston. Jay was elected 
by a large majority. Livingston seems 
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always to have regarded his defeat with 
mortification and shame. Yet the con- 
test strengthened the growing Repub- 
lican party; and when, in 1800, the 
Republicans sought a candidate whose 
power and popularity would insure vic- 
tory, the name of Livingston was the 
first considered, and but for his deaf- 
ness (a misfortune that rendered his 
nomination impossible) Chancellor Liv- 
ingston would have occupied the posi- 
tion that fell finally to Aaron Burr. 
The three factions in New York were 
led by Clinton, Burr, and Robert R. 
Livingston. Livingston aside, the nom- 
ination for the vice-presidency lay be- 
tween Clinton and Burr, and was finally, 
through the all-powerful influence of 
the Livingstons, bestowed upon Burr, 
a man whom the Livingstons most cor- 
dially hated, but preferred to their 
more formidable opponent, George 
Clinton. 

With the accession of Jefferson, who 
acknowledged the potent aid of the 
Livingstons, — and well he might, for 
Chancellor Livingston might easily 
have turned the Republican victory into 
a Federal triumph, — the Livingstons re- 
gained the dominion which for a num- 
ber of years Jay and the Federalists 
had wrested from them ; and Chancellor 
Livingston felt that at last the disgrace 
of his defeat by John Jay, in 1798, was 
removed. 

After refusing the secretaryship of 
the navy, Livingston finally was in- 
duced to accept the position of minis- 
ter to France as a reward for his 
faithful service in the cause of Republi- 
canism. Other members of his family 
were rewarded ; indeed, a majority of 
the political offices of the state passed 
into the hands of the Livingstons. 
Morgan Lewis, a brother-in-law of the 
chancellor, became chief judge of the 
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Supreme Court; Smith Thompson, 
whose wife was a Livingston, was ap- 
pointed judge ; Thomas Tillotson, bro- 
ther-in-law of the chancellor, received 
an appointment as secretary of state ; 
and John Armstrong, a relative, was 
elected to the United-States Senate. 
The young, yet able, Edward Livingston 
received a district-attorneyship ; while 
Brockholst Livingston became an asso- 
ciate justice of the United States. 

Robert R. Livingston, after resigning 
his position of chancellor of the State 
of New York, an office which he had 
filled with great honor for nearly a 
quarter of a century, in 1801 sailed for 
France. His private correspondence 
indicates that he accepted that position, 
which was to prove the crowning glory 
of a great career, with reluctance. 

The leaders of the Republicans never 
fully accepted Livingston as a member 
of their party. Federalists and Repub- 
licans alike honored him, desired his 
support, and feared his ambition. A 
growing feeling of opposition to the 
landed proprietors was developing in 
the population of the fast developing 
city of New York ; and Jefferson, shrewd- 
ly separating his fortunes from those of 
the Livingstons, removed the great 
rival of the Clintonians and Burrites by 
the tender of a foreign mission. A 
short quotation from a letter of Gouv- 
erneur Morris to his friend in Paris in- 
dicates the progress of party affairs in 
1802, immediately after the departure 
of Livingston for France: “ The Clin- 
tonian faction will, I believe, prepon- 
derate ; and their powerful adherents 
will be flattered, if not respected, until 
the Burrites shall be disposed of. 
When you return, you will be able to 
give many of your friends good advice ; 
but whether you can give them so much 
of your experience as may induce them 














to follow that advice, is not certain. 
You will all discover some time or 
other, that, in leaving the mother 
church of Federalism, you have brought 
yourselves into reprobation. I hope 
you will not have reason to say with the 
poet, facilis est descensus,” etc. 

Again Morris writes: “It is well for 
you who desire a position in public life, 
that you are in a position not to take 
immediate part either way. The only 
danger is that your interest should be 
compromised by the zeal of your 
friends.” The gossip of Gouverneur 
Morris, perhaps, deserves little respect ; 
and yet the reader of his letters to Liv- 
ingston cannot help entertaining the sus- 
picion that the complications of political 
affairs at home, during the first months 
of Jefferson’s administration, caused 
Livingston to indulge certain aspirations 
for the presidency that succeeding events 
rendered futile. 

The glorious event of Livingston’s 
career as minister to France was the 
acquisition of Louisiana. Of the his- 
tory ofthat transaction much has been 
written, and the bitter controversy as 
to whom the honor of that purchase 
should be given is not yet ended. The 
details of the negotiation are interesting, 
and the importance of that treaty by 
which the immense territory west of 
the Mississippi was added to our coun- 
try can never be overestimated. The 
words of Livingston, after the signature 
of the treaty of cession, are peculiarly 
significant of the importance which the 
chief actor in that memorable event 
attached to his deed, and are deserving 
of our respect and admiration. Mr. 
Marbois, one of the three ministers, 
thus quotes the words of Livingston, 
who rose at the close of the negotia- 
tions, and in clear, impressive tones, 
to which his tall and graceful figure and 
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patrician dignity of bearing gave added 
force, said, — 

“We have lived long, but this is the 
noblest work of our whole lives. From 
this day the United States take their 
place among the powers of the first 
rank; the English lose all exclusive 
power and influence in the affairs of 
America. Now one of the principal 
causes of European rivalries and ani- 
mosities is about tocease. The United 
States will re-establish the maritime 
rights of all the world, which are now 
usurped by a single nation. These 
treaties will be a guaranty of peace and 
concord among commercial _ states. 
The instruments we have just signed 
will cause no tears to be shed; they 
prepare ages of happiness for innumer- 
able generations of human creatures. 
The Mississippi and Missouri will see 
them succeed one another and multiply, 
truly worthy of the regard of Providence, 
in the bosom of equality, under just 
laws, freed from the errors of supersti- 
tion and the scourges of bad govern- 
ment.” 

While in Paris, Livingston formed the 
acquaintance of Robert Fulton, the in- 
ventor of the steamboat, and shared 
the struggles of that famous inventor to 
introduce his steamboat. Livingston 
willingly advanced the money to com- 
plete the inventor’s steamboats, and 
secured the exclusive privilege of navi- 
gating the waters of New York for him- 
self and Fulton. To untiring and 
patient efforts Fulton owed his success, 
but none the less does Robert R. Liv- 
ingston deserve praise for his foresight 
in aiding the needy inventor at a time 
when, but for the wealth of Livingston, 
his inventions would have proved futile. 

Of Livingston’s interest in art, educa- 
tion, and agriculture ; of his abilities as 
a writer, orator, and essayist; of his 
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published works on farming, sheep rais- 
ing, and agriculture ; and of his benefac- 
tions to the American Academy of Fine 
Arts, which was established through his 
efforts and aid,— space prevents our 
speaking. 

His death occurred in 1813, at the 
end of a career nearly fifty years of 
which had been passed in the service 
of his native State, and the Union which 
his-efforts had established. Judged by 
ability, education, and the success of 
his life, Robert R. Livingston belonged, 
perhaps, to the class of statesmen of 
which John Jay, John Marshall, and 
John Adams were representatives. It 
was not his fortune, like Hamilton and 
Jefferson, to establish a great political 
party, nor like Washington to become 
the idol of all future generations ; but 
estimated by the great results which his 
influence helped to bring about, Living- 
ston deserved a rank not far below that 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton. 


BUT A 


A GIANT precipice, whose rugged face bold 
fronts the lashing sea, 

Which writhes and roars, and strives to mount, 
but then perforce must flee; 

Stolid and grand, forever it stands with many 
a ghastly tear, e 

Where fearlessly the sea-birds build, and ser- 
pents make their lair ; 

At its foot a raging, seething cauldron, boil- 
ing with briny foam, 

Darksome and deep and doleful, seems of 
fiends a fitting home; 

But, above, the rugged monster slopes to a 
sweet and gentle lea, 

Bedecked with bright and blooming flowers, 
beloved of bird and bee. 


O’er all bends the smiling blue-arched heav- 
ens, picked out with feathery white, 

Towards which the screaming sea-birds re- 
joicing wing their flight. 

Poised fearlessly on its highest peak, great 
God of mercy! stands 

A laughing, prattling infant boy, a bright moth 
in his hands. 


S lep. 


The statesman who was a member 
of the committee to frame the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the secretary 
of foreign affairs during the Revolution- 
ary war, the draughter of the first con- 
stitution of New York, and the first 
chancellor of his native State, deserved 
the gratitude of mankind. But Robert 
R. Livingston did more than that. ‘To 
his efforts we owe the very existence 
of our Union; to him the Republican 
party of his time was indebted for its 
first success, for its first induction into 
the offices of government ; Chancellor 
Livingston we must thank for our vast 
territory beyond the Mississippi; and 
perhaps not the least of the great ser- 
vices for which he deserves our lasting 
gratitude was his introduction of steam 
navigation on the waters of the Hudson. 

“ May the name of Robert R. Living- 
ston be rescued from the oblivion that 
now impends !” 


PROVINCETOWN, MAss., 1885. 


STEP. 


There stands the babe in breathless, boyish 
glee, his trophy in his clasp, @ 

Nor knows, nor fears, that ghastly Death longs 
his fair form to grasp; 

And just beyond, the frighted mother kneels, 
her heart with anguish numb, 

Pleading the while, with pretty wiles, that to 
her arms he’ll come. 


From beneath his golden curling lashes his 
sparkling blue eyes peep, 

Watching to see if “weal and tue ” his mother 
dear doth weep. 

His smiles are flown, his tiny bosom heaves, 
his feet scarce touch a flower, 

And he is in his mother’s arms, saved! and 
by love’s sweet power. 

Thus upon life’s precipice we dally, nor fear 
Death’s chilling stream. 

We chase the pleasures of the hour, and little . 
do we dream 

It were but a step to tide us o’er to that great 
and unknown land; 

But the loving great God holds us i’ the hol- 
low of his hand. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


By R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


“ Tue right of local self-government ” 
is a common expression. Believers in 
that “right” are numerous and _influ- 
ential in politics, from the ancient 
democrat who insists upon a narrow 
limitation of the powers of our national 
government, to the local leader who 
asserts that his town has an exclusive 
right to manage its own affairs. ‘They 
maintain this “ right ” as a. political prin- 
ciple, no matter if the local manage- 
ment injures seriously the adjoining 
municipalities, and practically brings 
the law of the State into contempt. 

The recent enactment by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature of a law vesting in 
the governor the power of appointing 
the Boston Police Commissioners, em- 
phasized in the public mind by pro- 
longed hostile filibustering under the 
lead of Boston members, has revealed 
a public opinion concerning the rights 
of local self-government which involves 
a serious misapprehension of the real 
right of towns and cities to rule over 
their own affairs. Not until the agi- 
tation had proceeded for weeks, did 
the difficulties involved concerning the 
rights of self-government become set- 
tled in the minds of the majority ; and 
it was doubtless true that the position 
maintained throughout by the minority 
was at first held in common by most 
of the members. Abundant press com- 
ment also, Republican and Democratic, 
both within and without the State, was 
to the effect that the law was a direct 
blow at the city’s right of self-govern- 
ment, and hostile to the principles of 
democracy. Some journals which even 
advised the enactment of the law in- 





sisted to the last that it was an inva- 
sion of local rights. 

Apparently it is a common doctrine, 
accepted without question by most of 
our people, that there is inherent in 
municipal corporations an indefeasible 
right to rule themselves in local mat- 
ters. A recent pamphlet by Mr. James 
M. Bugbee of Boston says, — 

“ How jealously the people guarded 
their rights of local self-government 
against the encroachments of the cen- 
tral power, is shown in the refusal of the 
inhabitants of Watertown to pay a tax 
of eight pounds” for fortifications in 
Cambridge ; and their pastor and elders 
said: “It was not safe to pay moneys 
after that sort, for fear of bringing 
themselves and posterity into bond- 
age.” 

The writer of to-day, and the local 
leaders of two hundred years ago, evi- 
dently agree that the local government 
had rights not to be restricted by a 
higher power. : 

Professor Edward Channing of Har- 
vard University, in a pamphlet in the 
Johns Hopkins historical series, con- 
trasting New England with Virginia, 
says, — 

“In New England, on the contrary, 
the mass of the people, from the very 
earliest time, seized the control of 
affairs, and fiercely resented any en- 
croachment on what they considered 
their rights.” 

Professor James K. Hosmer, in an- 
other pamphlet of the same series, 
remarks, — 

“ At the time of the colonization of 
America, the old self-government of 
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the people had been in England, in 
great part, lost. The responsibility 

rested, to some extent, on the 
people themselves, who forgot their 
birthright.’ 

In Lieber’s “ Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government,” the essence of our demo- 
cratic system is thus expressed, — 

“ Anglican self-government requires 
that every institution of local self-gov- 
ernment shall have the vigh¢ to pass 
such by-laws as it finds necessary for 
its own government, without obtaining 
the consent of any superior power. .. . 
The character of self-government is, 
moreover, manifested by the fact that 
the right of making by-laws is not de- 
rived by any grant of superior power, 
but has been ever considered in the 
English polity as inhering in the local 
community, — the natural vigh¢ of free 
men.” 

Perhaps the writers quoted would 
not maintain the doctrine to the extent 
to which it has recently been carried ; 
but they coincide apparently with the 
popular belief that local communities 
can draw a line beyond which the cen- 
tral government must not go, and can 
say to it, “ You have no right to inter- 
fere with our affairs. It is our right to 
settle this matter by ourselves exclusive- 
ly,—a right which inheres in us, and 
can never be lost, or rightfully taken 
away.” 

Recent historical studies have set 
forth in a clear light the great part 
played in Teutonic and English history 
by the village communities and by the 
local governing bodies, which have man- 
aged their affairs so admirably that they 
have made this country what it is. 
Deserved eulogy of the community- 
government, frequent mention of its 
successful management of local con- 
cerns, honest admiration for the conflicts 
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and triumphs of these communities in 
defence of their integrity, have led to 
the present popular belief that there 
is a right of local self-government in 
the same sense in which there is a 
right of freedom of thought. It is an 
idolized belief. It has come to be 
associated with Plymouth Rock, with 
democratic institutions wherever they 
are successful, and with the integrity 
and perpetuity of the government. 
Over and over again every year is it 
reiterated upon the political stump that 
the salvation of the nation depends 
upon the healthful life of the local 
democratic governments ; and this un- 
doubted truth carries the erroneous 
conclusion, that, therefore, a town has 
rights of its own, inherent and inalien- 
able. 

But this belief cannot bear the strain 
which comes in the halls of legislation, 
or when the executive department finds 
obstacles in the way of enforcing the 
laws. The radical difficulty underlying 
this conception of a right of local self- 
government is that it ignores the larger 
community of which the city or town 
forms a part. It fixes the attention 
upon a small circle, and does not see 
the relation in which that circle stands 
to the larger. Theoretically one doc- 
trine is held, but another is actually 
practised. In all state legislation the 
supremacy of the whole body politic 
is tacitly admitted on every hand ; and 
this admission is made in respect to 
the relations of the national government 
to the States as truly as it is in respect 
to the relations of the States to the 
cities and towns incorporated by them. 
If towns have the right to regulate their 
own conduct, then the State has no right 
to compel them to follow a prescribed 
course. Yet interference by States with 
town governments is constantly occur- 
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ring ; and in practice, — and in justice, 
too, —a town has no more the right of 
self-government than has a person a 
right to do as he pleases regardless of 
people about him. 

Indeed, the right of self-government 
is much the same, whether personal or 
municipal. It is right that both the 
person and the town should do what is 
for the good of the one and of the 
whole. It is their duty to do these 
right things. Doing them better than 
they can be done otherwise, it is their 
right that they should be protected in a 
continuance of their action. But their 
right to protection is a consequence of 
their fitness and purpose to act for their 
own good and for the good of the com- 
munity. If the self-government of a 
town were such that justice were denied 
to the weak within its borders, if there 
were systematic persecution of any class 
by vexatious by-laws, or if there were 
chronic mismanagement and confusion, 
there would clearly be no right inherent 
in the town to continue such a mockery 
of government. Its continuance would 
re-act to the injury of neighboring mu- 
nicipalities ; and the larger community 
would have the right and duty to inter- 
fere, and restore a proper observance 
of justice and good order. 

The issue needs only to be clearly 
presented to show that there is no right 
of local self-government apart from the 
ability to meet well the responsibility 
of governing efficiently. This ability 
varies with the intelligence and political 
activity of the towns; but the practice 
of local self-government is undoubtedly 
a matter of expediency, and not a matter 
of right. Given an efficient, upright 
local government, it is right that it 
should continue. Given a local gov- 
ernment weak and corrupt, it is clearly 
not right that it should exist without 
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hinderance ; and it would be wrong in 
the central authority to permit a con- 
tinuance, due regard being given to the 
precedent to be established. 

While this position is tacitly held by 
most men at the very moment when 
they are insisting upon “the sacred 
principle of local democracies ;” while 
no town can put its finger upon a cer- 
tain class of acts (either its control 
of roads, or fire apparatus, or sanitary 
measures, or schools, or its poor), and 
say: “ Here I am sovereign; here I 
have absolute power, and here you have 
no right to enter,” — yet it is in the 
power of any town to establish a strong 
presumptive right to self-government ; 
and here is where the worth of local 
democracies can be most thoroughly 
demonstrated. So long as the towns 
manage any department of government 
better for the good of the whole people 
than it can be managed by the central 
authority, just so long it is right that they 
should have the management. Were it 
certain that insane people could be best 
cared for by institutions under town 
management, then the State would need 
to provide for only those persons who 
have no settlement. Were there no 
doubt that the towns neglected their 
poor shamefully, from some fault in their 
government which they would not rem- 
edy, and that the State would do better 
for the unfortunates, then it would be 
right to take from towns the oversight 
of their poor. 

Now, good government in a town is 
best obtained by thorough participa- 
tion in its affairs by all its citizens. 
That constant interest in public busi- 
ness which brings all the voters to the 
polls ; that discussion in town meeting 
in which every man may state his 
opinions ; that exposure to question and 
ridicule which only the right side of 
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an issue can endure; that familiarity 
with public debate and public concerns 
which broadens the mind and makes 
its action more intelligent; that per- 
sonal responsibility which is put upon 
every man to vote understandingly ; that 
watchfulness against cunning schemes ; 
that meeting of combination by coun- 
ter-combination ; that jostle, stir, and 
freedom which are always found in 
a thorough democracy,—all tend to 
make the participants better citizens 
and better managers of their local 
affairs. 

It is equally true that failure to take 
part in the local meeting results in a 
disuse of the political faculties, which 
in turn is an added temptation to fur- 
ther abstention. So, instead of having 
the right to manage its own affairs be- 
cause it can manage them best, the 
degenerate town may either drag along 
under its own misgovernment, or the 
State may step in, as a matter of self- 
protection, and insist upon a more vig- 
orous administration. 

A more lamentable catastrophe to 
the State than the loss of the virility of 
the town democracies cannot be im- 
agined. If in all the towns there is a 
synchronous growth of the disinclina- 
tion to take part in affairs, then the 
State has no material at hand with which 
to procure the enforcement of good 
laws in the towns. Political strength 
has been lost by disuse. That constant 
exercise in which lies the only safety 
of the political body has been discon- 
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tinued, until flabbiness has succeeded 
firmness, indecision has supplanted a 
fixed purpose, ignorance and inexperi- 
ence have taken the place of thorough 
familiarity and trained skill. A few 
managers will control politics for their 
own advancement. Watchful corpora- 
tions and keen business-men will pro- 
cure the election of their creatures to 
the legislature. Laws will be enacted 
for the benefit of the few to the loss 
of the many tax-payers, and bad will go 
to worse, until the conscience of the 
community is at last awakened, and 
there is a political reformation. 
Wherever the town democracies have 
maintained their right of self-govern- 
ment by making it right that they 
should govern, this political deteriora- 
tion has not made progress. It cannot 
begin as long as the governing faculty 
is constantly exercised. Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, head of the department of 
physical culture in Amherst College, 
says to his students: “ Young men, you 
cannot exercise enough on Saturday 
afternoons to last you a week.” It is 
with the political faculties of a self- 
governing community as it is with the 
muscles of the body. Frequent exer- 
cise is necessary for their highest 
efficiency ; and the time spent in that 
exercise, and its cost as reckoned in time 
taken from money-making work, is the 
most economical outlay of the year. 
This is the practical corollary to the 
true proposition regarding the right of 
local self-government. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, BART. 


By 


THE subject of this sketch was born 
at Kittery Point, Maine, June 27, 1696. 
The Colony was then under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts: both being 
subject, of course, to the Crown. 

His father came from Tavistock par- 
ish, in the county of Devon, England. 
The following is the Pepperrell coat- 
of-arms; Arg. a chevron gu. between 
three pine-apples or cones-vert, with the 
augmentation of a canton of the sec- 
ond, charged with a fleur-de-iis of the 
first. No crest: it being an ancient 
coat, before crests were used. 

Mr. Usher Parsons, in his admirable 
life of Sir William, says, “ His boyhood 
was passed at the village school, where 
he learned to read, write, and cipher. 
Under a private instructor, he was taught 
the art of surveying land, and of navi- 
gating a ship, and acquired some 
knowledge of geography. . .. His 
chirography was beautiful, which ren- 
dered him very useful to his father. 
When not more than ten years old, he 
assisted in writing his father’s Justice 
Docket, in copying his letters, and 
keeping his accounts, and probably 
soon after acted as clerk in his store. 
. . . His education was therefore prac- 
tical, and imparted an early and close in- 
sight into human character, and brought 
him into the ways and means of suc- 
cessful trade and financiering.” Still, 
even this instruction in the rudimentary 
branches was almost a liberal education 
for those days. 

In 1715 John Wheelwright of Wells, 
Lieut.-Col. William Pepperrell of Kit- 
tery (father of Sir William), Charles 
F frost of Kittery, and Abraham Preble 
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of York were appointed judges of the 
court of common pleas. Sir William, 
while a minor, served as clerk of this 
court. 

His father had built up a large fishing 
and trading business, and sometimes 
had over a hundred sail of ships on the 
Grand Banks. But we must bear in 
mind that the vessels which went under 
the dignified name of ships at that time 
were but little larger than fishing-craft 
of the present day. 

It is not surprising that Sir William 
became a soldier ; for he was born dur- 
ing the troublous Indian times, and was 
so early accustomed to the use of arms, 
that he did patrol duty at the age of 
sixteen. 

On attaining his majority, he was 
commissioned a justice of the peace, 
and also captain of a cavalry company. 

The Pepperrells, father and son, were 
now in partnership, and had extensive 
business connections in Boston, which 
brought the latter into the best society 
of this city. It was then not only the 
business centre of New England, but 
virtually the Colonial capital of the 
country. This was of great advantage 
to him, for by means of it he acquired 
the courtly manners and easy address 
for which he was afterwards noted. Bos- 
ton society yet retains many of its old 
characteristics. 

It was as famous then for its pretty 
women as it is to-day ; and among the 
many fair ones whom Pepperrell met 
during his frequent visits here was the 
beautiful Mary Hirst, daughter of Grove 
Hirst, esquire, deceased, a rich mer- 
chant. She was a granddaughter of 
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the celebrated Judge Sewall of the su- 
preme court. She had many attrac- 
tions, not the least of which was a fine 
education. He soon fell in love with 
her, and, after a short but assiduous 
courtship, they were married March 16, 
1723. 

A.D. 1726 he was chosen to repre- 
sent the town of Kittery (it also then 
included Elliot), and the next year he 
was appointed a councillor. He was 
re-appointed to the latter office for 
thirty-two years, until his death. He 
was president of the board during 
eighteen years. 

In 1729 he added to some purchases 
of land he had made several years be- 
fore, on the banks of the Saco River: 
and he thus became the owner of the 
greater part of the towns of Saco and 
Scarborough. The mill privileges made 
the property especially valuable. 

During the past few years, he had 
been made successively a captain, major, 
lieutenant-colonel : and he was commis- 
sioned a colonel on reaching the age of 
thirty years. This rank gave him the 
command of all the militia in Maine. 

In 1730 Gov. Belcher, “ my own and 
my father’s friend,” as he affectionately 
described him in one of his letters to 
an acquaintance, appointed him chief 
justice of the court of common pleas ; 
and he held this high office until his 
death in 1759. 

He now appears to have had quite 
enough for such comparatively young. 
shoulders to bear. There were his offi- 
cial duties as a justice of the peace, 
chief justice of the court of common 
pleas, member of the governor’s coun- 
cil, and colonel of a regiment. His 
business also demanded much of his 
time, to say nothing of his family cares. 

Although their home was in Kittery, 
Col. Pepperrell and his wife spent much 
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of their time in Boston, as his duties 
often called him here. 

France declared war on the 15th of 
March, 1744; and about six months 
prior to that, Gov. Shirley sent a let- 
ter to Col. Pepperrell, desiring him 
to hold his regiment in readiness to 
protect the frontier against the Indians. 
He accordingly sent copies of it to 
each of his captains, and also added 
the following spirited sentence: “I 
hope that He who gave us our breath 
will give us the courage and prudence 
to behave ourselves like true - born 
Englishmen.” 

Having glanced at Col. Pepperrell’s 
early history, let us now turn to the 
great act of his life, which will hand 
his name down to posterity, — the cap- 
ture of Louisburg, the “ Gibraltar of 
America.” It was the leading event in 
our Colonial history ; but it was followed 
so closely by the Revolution, that it is 
somewhat obscured in the light of that 
great struggle. The town of Louisburg, 
named after “4 grand monarque,”’ is 
situated in the south-eastern part of 
Cape Breton Island, adjoining Nova 
Scotia, and controls the entrance to the 
Gulf and River St. Lawrence. It com- 
manded the fisheries by its position. 
The island also produced large quanti- 
ties of excellent ship timber. That ripe 
scholar, the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, in 
his exhaustive description of its capture, 
says the town of Louisburg “ was two 
and a half miles in circumference, for- 
tified in every accessible part, with a 
rampart of stone from thirty to thirty- 
six feet high, and a ditch eighty feet 
wide. . . . Onan island at the entrance 
to the harbor, which was only four hun- 
dred yards wide, was a battery of thirty 
cannon, carrying twenty-eight pound 
shot ; and at the bottom of the harbor, 
directly opposite to the entrance, was 
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the grand or royal battery, of twenty- 
eight forty-twos, and two eighteen- 
pound cannon. . . . The entrance to 
the town was at the west gate, over a 
drawbridge, which was protected by a 
circular battery of thirteen twenty-four- 
pound cannon. These works had been 
twenty - five years in building, and, 
though unfinished, had cost France not 
less than six millions of dollars.’ It is 
worthy of notice that only New-Eng- 
land troops took part in the siege. Col. 
Pepperrell was selected to command the 
forces, with the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral. He already occupied the next 
highest post to that of the governor ; 
viz., president of the council. He 
was also very wealthy and popular, and 
likely to draw soldiers to his stand- 
ard, as indeed proved to be the case. 
“ Nil desperandum Christo duce,” was 
the motto of the invaders. Col. Pep- 
perrell advanced five thousand pounds 
from his own fortune, and threw himself 
into the work of preparation with all 
the impetuosity of his nature. 

The West India squadron under 
Commodore Warren, which was to co- 
operate with the New-England troops, 
failed to arrive at the appointed time : 
but they set sail without them on March 
24, 1745, and after a short passage 
reached Louisburg, and began at once 
to disembark and invest the town. On 
the 24th of April, Warren and three of 
his men-of-war joined them, and others 
arrived later. It appears that they took 
part in the bombardment to some ex- 
tent, but most of the work had neces- 
sarily to be done by the land forces 
with their heavy siege-guns. The ships 
also served to good purpose in prevent- 
ing re-enforcements and supplies from 
entering the harbor. But space will not 
permit a detailed account of the capture 
of the “ Dunkirk of America.” Suffice 
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it to say that the place capitulated after 
a seven-weeks arduous attack by land 
and sea. The cross of St. George had 
supplanted the lilies of France. On 
the 17th of June, 1745, Gen. Pepperrell 
marched into the town at the head of 
his troops, and received the keys: al- 
though Commodore Warren had vainly 
flattered himself that he or one of his 
officers should have the honor of re- 
ceiving the surrender of the place. He 
had even gone so far as to send a letter 
to the French governor, ordering him to 
deliver the keys to some one whom he 
should afterwards designate. Gen. Pep- 
perrell did not know of this action at the 
time ; and he probably never learned of 
it, as they continued to be good friends. 
Very likely he knew of Warren’s desire 
to assume the glory; for this was the 
general opinion among the people of 
New England at the time, and, indeed, 
feeling ran very high on the subject. 
Dr. Chauncey expressed their senti- 
ments when he wrote the following to 
Gen. Pepperrell. He said, “ If the high 
admiral of England had been there, he 
would not have had the least right to 
command anywhere but aboard his own 
ships.’’ A good instance of the Amer- 
ican spirit thirty years prior to the 
Revolution. 

Smollett says, “The conquest of 
Louisburg ‘was the most important 
achievement of the war of 1744.” 

Ward, in his edition of “ Curwen’s 
Journal of the Loyalists,” says, “That 
such a city should have yielded to the 
farmers, merchants, and fishermen of 
New England, is almost incredible. 
The lovers of the wonderful may read 
the works which contain accounts of 
its rise and ruin, and be satisfied that 
truth is sometimes stranger than fic- 
tion.” 

He received a letter from the Duke 
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of Newcastle, dated at Whitehall, Aug. 
10, 1745, acquainting him that his maj- 
esty had sent a patent from Hanover 
creating him a baronet of Great Britain, 
— an honor never before conferred on 
a native of America. Commodore War- 
ren was also promoted to the rank of 
admiral. 

A trophy of the capture of Louis- 
burg lies almost at our own doors. The 
visitor, on approaching the massive and 
stately building known as Gore Hall, 
at Cambridge, may see a gilded cross 
over one of its doors, which was taken 
from a French church and eventually 
found a resting-place there. The gran- 
ite pile stands for learning and progress. 
The cross may well remind the students 
and all friends of the university of its 
motto, “ Christo et Ecclesiz,” that its 
meaning may never be forgotten in our 
onward march. 

Sir William embarked in Admiral 
Knowles’s squadron for Boston, Sept. 
24, 1746, and arrived there on the 2d 
of October, after a stormy passage. 
The ships then dropped down the har- 
bor, and anchored in Nantasket Roads. 
Many of Knowles’s men having de- 
serted here, he thought that Boston 
should make up the deficiency. He 
accordingly sent press-gangs—an in- 
famous practice sanctioned, or at least 
submitted to, in those days—to the 
merchantmen and wharves, and carried 
off many poor fellows, including a few 
landsmen. A mob of several thousand 
people soon collected at the head of 
King (now State) Street, and even threw 
missiles into the windows of the Province 
House. Speeches were made from the 
balcony by Sir William, and also by 
Gov. Shirley ; and the former, by his 
tact and popularity, avoided any fur- 
ther trouble (as Knowles agreed to 
release the citizens), but the cowardly 
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Shirley had meanwhile taken the pre- 
caution to go to the castle in the har- 
bor. 

On Dec. 9, 1746, the Province 
House (now the Old State House) 
took fire, and all but the walls were 
consumed. It was rebuilt shortly after, 
and still stands in the heart of our busy 
city, a fitting link between all that was 
noteworthy in our Colonial history, and 
all the good that has been accomplished 
since we became a nation. The lion 
and the unicorn represent the puissant 
British race from which we sprung ; 
while the Indian, facing to the west, 
illustrates the onward march of our 
great Republic. 

Sir William set sail for London in 
September, 1749, and was cordially re- 
ceived at court by his Majesty King 
George II. He was also the recipient 
of many attentions from the Prince of 
Wales and Lord Halifax. The mayor 
of London waited on him, and pre- 
sented him with a set of plate in honor 
of his distinguished services. Sir Wil- 
liam was a man of fine appearance, 
somewhat inclined to be portly, and 
his dignified and elegant bearing made 
him noted, even at the Court of St. 
James. A description of the dress 
which he wore when presented has not 
come down to us, but he ordinarily 
dressed in the rich apparel customary 
for gentlemen in his day ; viz., a suit of 
scarlet cloth trimmed with gold lace, 
silk stockings, and silver shoe-buckles, 
and the usual powdered wig. He also 
wore lace ruffles at his wrists, and the 
long vest then in fashion. ‘There is 
extant a full-length portrait of him by 
the gifted Smibert in the Essex Insti- 
tute at Salem. It belongs to, and was 
formerly in, the Portsmouth Athenzeum, 
where it should have remained. 

He lived in great style at Kittery, 
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and kept open house for all his friends, 
although he was choice in his acquaint- 
ance. His library was the best in that 
part of the country, and was much con- 
sulted by scholars, especially the clergy. 
His large and substantial house was hung 
with beautiful paintings and costly mir- 
rors. His cellar was filled with rare 
old wines, — not to mention the highly 
prized New-England rum, that had been 
mellowed by its voyage to the Indies 
and back. His park was stocked with 
deer ; he kept a coach-and-six, and also 
had a splendid barge, manned by six 
slaves in uniform. 

In March, 1751, Sir William and 
Lady Pepperrell met with a severe 
affliction in the death of their son 
Andrew, who died from the effects of a 
severe cold contracted while crossing 
the Piscataqua River late one night, 
after attending a party at Portsmouth. 
He was a young man of much promise. 
They had three other children ; namely, 
Elizabeth, William, and Margery, but 
the latter two died in infancy. Andrew 
was born Jan. 4, 1726, and, after a care- 
ful preparatory course, graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1743. He of course had 
the best social advantages that Boston 
afforded, and was very much of a favor- 
ite in society. He never married. 

The name of Pepperrell, that was a 
power in the eighteenth century, is now 
extinct ; and but one or two of his de- 
scendants, if any, are living. There 
are, however, several collateral relatives 
of the baronet in New England. 

Having seen something of Sir Wil- 
liam in his official capacity, let us now 
look at him for a moment in his higher 
character, — that of a man. Perhaps 
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the best thing that can be said of him 
is that he had deep religious convic- 
tions, and always followed the Golden 
Rule. His benefactions were many and 
large. Among other public gifts was 
that of a four-acre lot to the town of 
Saco, forachurch. He also gave a bell 
to the town of Pepperrell in Massachu- 
setts. 

He owned immense tracts of land in 
Maine: and it is said that he could 
travel from Portsmouth to Saco River, 
a distance of thirty miles, all the way 
on his own soil. All these vast estates 
were confiscated during the Revolution. 

Still another honor awaited him ; for 
he received a commission of lieutenant- 
general in the royal army, bearing date 
Feb. 20, 1759, giving him the command 
of all the forces engaged against the 
French and their savage allies. But 
the old veteran could not take the field, 
for his health was failing; and he died 
on the 6th of July, 1759, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. His remains 
were placed in the family tomb on his 
estate at Kittery Point. There he 
sleeps in a quiet spot overlooking the 
restless, changing sea, — fit burial-place 
for his ambitious soul. The same winds 
play over his tomb that brought his 
argosies from foreign lands. The waves 
still break upon the shore. But his 
tide had ebbed into the great sea. He- 
was brought up to believe that his duty 
consisted in being a loyal subject of 
the British Crown. Had he lived un- 
til the stormy days of the Revolution, 
would he have led the colonists, or 
would he have been a royalist, and man- 
fully supported his king, who had so 
trusted and honored him? 
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THE HARRISBURG CONVENTION OF DECEMBER, 1839. 


By C. S. SPAULDING. 


Ir was customary for many years 
among politicians to charge that Mr. 
Henry Clay was defrauded of the nomi- 
nation for the presidency at the Harris- 
burg convention, by the devices of cer- 
tain personal opponents, and that his 
election in the following year would have 
been as certain as any future event can 
be that depends upon the contingencies 
of politics. This was the language of 
political declaration; and the quiet, 
discerning men among the Whigs, who 
knew better, were generally silenced by 
the concurring averments of Mr. Clay’s 
adherents. On both these points the 
opinion of Mr. Clay amounted to con- 
viction ; and he went to his grave with 
the sincere conviction and belief that 
he was defeated at Harrisburg by un- 
worthy trickery, and that his electoral 
majority would have fully equalled that 
of Gen. Harrison. That impression 
prevailed generally throughout the 
country for many years; and I am in- 
clined to think that it is still entertained 
by those who are old enough to re- 
member the circumstances attending 
the presidential election of 1840, and 
the political condition of the country 
during the three or four preceding 
years. 

It is due to the memory of those men 
who composed the Harrisburg conven- 
tion, that certain facts and circum- 
stances, tending to show that the public 
mind has been greatly abused on this 
subject, should be recalled, and the 
considerations which led to the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Harrison fairly stated ; and 
as preliminary to this, and in order to 
a correct understanding of the situation, 


it is necessary to glance hastily at the 
political condition of the country dur- 
ing the presidency of Mr. Van Buren. 
The financial revulsion of 1837 had led 
to the overthrow of the Democratic 
party in several large States, where its 
ascendency had been almost perpetual, 
and notably in New York, Ohio, In- 
diana, Maine, and several other States ; 
and it had come to be generally sup- 
posed that the Whigs would be able to 
carry the election in 1840. There 
seemed to be no doubt that Mr. Clay 
would be the candidate; and under 
that expectation the Democrats had 
regained the power in Ohio, Indiana, 
Maine, and several other States, and 
the party had gained largely in New 
York ; and then there was the unexpect- 
edly large vote for Gen. Harrison in 
1836, when he was brought forward 
irregularly and partially, with no effec- 
tive organization of his supporters, and 
no hope of his election. These things 
conspired to direct the attention of 
sagacious Whigs to the question of the 
expediency of nominating him as a 
stronger man with the people than Mr. 
Clay. 

With the exception of some of the 
adherents of Mr. Webster, the delegates 
were generally anxious to elect a pres- 
ident irrespective of any personal con- 
siderations. The feelings of jealousy 
and rivalry which had for some time 
subsisted between Messrs. Clay and 
Webster, and which culminated in an 
open rupture in 1841, were shared to 
some extent by their friends. But Mr. 
Webster was not a candidate before the 
convention, and therefore there was no 
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competition between them; but the 
more pronounced and zealous of his 
supporters were the persistent and 
efficient advocates of Gen. Harrison’s 
nomination, and the result of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention was owing 
in a large measure to their address, per- 
severance, and determination. Scott 
had a few earnest supporters in the 
convention, mostly from New York: 
but evidently they had no hope of 
nominating him, and were inspired 
chiefly by their dislike of Clay; and 
when he was defeated, they came 
readily and heartily into the support of 
Gen. Harrison. 

It was ascertained before the conven- 
tion was organized that a majority of 
the delegates had been chosen to sup- 
port Mr. Clay; and it was easily seen 
that, if an informal fer capita vote 
should be taken in advance, his nomi- 
nation was inevitable. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that this should be 
prevented; and Peleg Sprague, who 
had been a member of the Senate from 
Maine, having served from 1829 to 
1835, and a warm partisan of Mr. 
Webster, before any other steps could 
be taken offered a plan for the action 
of the convention, which was adopted 
by a small majority against the earnest 
opposition of the friends of Mr. Clay. 
It was substantially as follows: That 
there should be no vote of preference 
taken in the convention, until the follow- 
ing questions should have been deter- 
mined by the delegations of the several 
States, each sitting as a committee, to 
wit: First, Can the state be carried for 
the Whig candidate for the presidency? 
Second, If yes, who is the strongest 
man to nominate? Third, Can the 
vote of the State be given to Mr. Clay? 
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A very animated debate sprang upon 
the resolution, and it only prevailed by 
a small majority ; where upon the con- 
vention adjourned for the day. As the 
delegates were leaving the hall, Benjamin 
W. Leigh of Virginia, who had been 
in the Senate from 1834 to 1837 from 
that State, and a persistent supporter of 
Henry Clay, remarked to John Tyler, 
who was one of the vice-presidents of 
the convention, “ Clay is surely beaten. 
That sharp black-eyed Yankee has 
stolen a march upon us, and Harrison’s 
nomination is certain.” Mr. Tyler ex- 
pressed his apprehensions about the 
result, but did not consider the game 
as wholly lost. 

The deliberations of the delegations 
ran through several days, and every 
hour’s delay darkened the prospects of 
Mr. Clay. Consultation and compari- 
son of views ascertained the fact that 
Gen. Harrison was the strongest man 
with the people; and there was never 
a moment, after the adoption of Mr. 
Sprague’s resolution, that the nomination 
of another candidate was at all probable. 

The delegates generally were moved 
by a common feeling. The desire to 
break down the Van Buren dynasty was 
the all-important consideration, and 
personal feeling was compelled to give 
way before it. 

Whether any other candidate could 
have been elected is a question; but 
there is every reason to suppose that, 
had Mr. Clay been nominated, he would 
have been defeated. 

It is said that John Tyler cried when 
Harrison’s nomination was announced 
to the convention, and Horace Greeley 
said that the whole Whig party had 
reason to cry when John Tyler became 
President. 





Protection vs. Free-trade. 


PROTECTION 


THE October meeting of the Liberal 
Union Club was held at Young’s Hotel, 
Saturday, Oct. 31, 1885, when Senator 
Morrill of Vermont made some very in- 
teresting remarks. 
address he said, — 


In the course of his 


“T understand, gentlemen, that there are 
here Republicans and Democrats, protective 
tariff men and free-trade men, and, in the clas- 
sic language of the newspapers, Mugwumps. 
If I am to say any thing at all to you to-night, 
I must speak my honest sentiments. I have 
been long suspected of being somewhat in fa- 
vor of a protective tariff, and of being a pretty 
stanch Republican; and while it has been 
my effort heretofore to always speak what I 
believed, if it should run contrary to some of 
your views, it may be useful in creating a lit- 
tle effervescence in your stomachs not to be 
regretted. 

“T ought, perhaps, to say that I feel almost 
as much love and admiration for Massachu- 
setts as one to the manor born: for near 
here I found my wife, and she claims Mas- 
sachusetts as the State of her birth; and here 
from 1824 to 1850 I found the great tariff 
authority was Daniel Webster, the authority 
not only in Massachusetts, where his name 
ought to be immortal, but throughout the 
country. It may have been my misfortune 
that I have not had the later guides and phi- 
losophers of some of your learned institu- 
tions; but I must frankly confess, that, while I 
have some respect for standard English lit- 
erature, I have none at all for the standard 
English political economy. 

“Let me say that, that free-trade economy 
may be good enough for Great Britain, for 
England, but it don’t do anywhere else. It 
won’t do even for Ireland, and certainly not 
for America. It may be that some of your 
learned professors, who are sometimes politi- 
cians, are greater men than were Webster 
and Choate, or than are our Hoar and Dawes; 
but, I beg your pardon, up in Vermont we 
don’t think so. 

“They say, however, that we must have rev- 
enue reform. Cui bono? For whose benefit? 
For they assent that if we should reduce the 


vs. 


FREE-TRADE. 


tariff a good deal lower, we might collect the 
the same amount of revenue. Suppose that 
that were to be admitted, it is evident then 
that we should have to import a much larger 
amount of foreign merchandise, and also 
should have to furnish a market for a much 
less, a correspondingly less, amount of Amer- 
ican productions. It strikes me that the 
statesmanship that only seeks to create a mar- 
ket for foreign productions is un-American, 
and in my judgment the advocates of that 
policy have a legitimate claim upon the Brit- 
ish Parliament for their services. 

“The Lowells, the Appletons, the Law- 
rences, the Lymans, and the Bigelows, by plant- 
ing manufactures on the sterile soil of Massa- 
chusetts, — and they were the contemporaries 
of such men as Webster and Choate, and of 
honest John Davis, and of Winthrop, — and 
thus developing and multiplying the employ- 
ments of your people, giving every man of 
your State an opportunity to do his best, have 
secured its growth, its prosperity, and its 
reputation the world over. 

“ Without this policy, the farms of Massa- 
chusetts to-day would not bring one-half of 
their present valuation. It is through this 
policy that the rich endowments of your col- 
leges have taken place. It i$ by this policy 
that you have established broadcast your 
common schools. Without it, one-half, more 
than one-half, of the pulpits of your churches, 
and the church-going bells, would to-day be 
silent. Without this policy, your State to-day 
would not have one-fourth of the present 
magnitude of its population. And yet some 
of these men, if they could carry out their 
policy, if they could be successful, in my judg- 
ment, in a very short time, would be nothing 
but tramps in the streets. 

“The protective tariff is not a local ques- 
tion. Its beneficence touches the foot as well 
as the hand, the heart as well as the head. 
Its example, the example of Massachusetts, 
may be as safely followed in the South as in 
the North, in Virginia and Georgia as in 
Pennsylvania and New York, in the States 
beyond the Mississippi as well as in Illinois 
and Ohio. In fact, our great wheat-fields of 
the West, unless they can find a great and 
steadfast home market, will soon find that 
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they have no attraction to emigrants for their 
magnficent productions. 

“ A foreign market is a will-o’-the-wisp. The 
only sure props of our great Western wheat 
and corn growing territories is a tariff and 
cheap transportation. 

“But it is said that we must have reve- 
nue reform. And what is that? Why, it is a 
Mugwump gravitation downward toward free- 
trade. The effect of it will be, whether de- 
signed or not, to cheapen labor, and to deprive 
labor of some of its present comforts and orna- 
ments. Its effect will be to send more of our 
children barefoot into the fields and into the 
workshops, and less to the common schools. 

“ I may say that the free-traders would emas- 
culate the Declaration of Independence; they 
would not leave us enough manhood to sup- 
port any thing more than a government of the 
police, not enough to enable us to chose our 
own avocations. I trust, however, that we 
shall have enough of that ancient heroic in- 
dependence to show that we intend now and 
forever, in peace or in war, to make our own 
coats and shirts (in homely phrase), to make 
our own dresses and blankets, to make our own 
shoes and stockings, to make our own dinner 
plates and knives and forks, above all to make 
our own ships and cannon; and finally that we 
shall have enough to demand a little Ameri- 
canism in our colleges. It strikes me that it 
would be well, and I don’t wish to boycott 
them, but life is‘too short for our young men 
men to learn and unlearn theories that have 
no root anywhere except upon aristocratic 
soil, upon the soil of England. And I think 
that I am in favor of an extension of civil 
service reform; and, while I won’t do any 
thing to injure any educational institution, 
God forbid, yet if any vacancies should hap- 
pen in their staffs, I would subject the can- 
didates to a proper civil service examination 
as to their qualifications.” 


On the same occasion Hon. William 
D. Kelley of Pennsylvania made a strong 
appeal for high tariff. A few of his re- 
marks are of especial interest to all. 


“Now, as to foreign markets; for, as I 
say, I came not as a propagandist, not as a 
missionary, but because I had been invited, 
and was glad to come. On the subject of 
foreign markets, let me ask you where they 
are to be be found. Are you ready to enter 
Congo, the Congo country, the Congo Free 
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State? What could you sell there? What 
can our generation, or your generation, — for 
I have passed beyond it, — trade with in Con- 
go? We cannot enter the British markets. 
British industry has never been more paral- 
yzed. Manufacturers were never producing 
goods with less certainty of profits on the 
British Islands than now. You cannot hope 
to get into France. They simply confiscate 
raw goods ; as, for instance, in the matter of 
cutlery, drugs : whatever is not free, or put at 
a fixed dutiable rate, is confiscated, and the 
party bringing it in is put under penalty. You 
cannot find markets there. You cannot beat 
the French people in producing that which is 
elegant. You cannot beat them in cheapness. 
You cannot beat the Swiss. There is nobody 
there to buy any thing. Where can you find 


- a market in which you can compete success- 


fully with Germany, with France, with Eng- 
and, with Switzerland, unless you bring your 
laboring people to live as unhappily as the 
British laboring people are now living, as I 
have shown you the Swiss people are living, 
as the German peasants are living? You 
can’t do that. You can’t maintain a republic 
with a starving laboring population. You 
can’t promote the welfare and strength of the 
country, and the safety of capital and society, 
by degrading the laboring people, and making 
them feel that they are under the heel of op- 
pressors instead of co-operating fraternally 
with their countrymen, and hopeful in seeing 
others of their countrymen rising from poverty 
to wealth as they pass from youth or young 
manhood to graver maturity. We require sym- 
pathetic action with our laboring people. .. . 

“I live where manufacturers are concen- 
trated in power and authority as they are, I 
think, in no other Congressional district in the 
country. My district is a set of homes. A 
larger per cent of the population of Philadel- 
phia live in houses owned by the head of the 
family, or which have descended from him to 
his widow and heirs, than in any other com- 
munity in the world. We have gone through 
a very severe pressure. But it does not come 
from either free trade or protection. The 
United States, protected as they are, have 
felt it. England, free trade as she is, has felt 
it on a higher, a broader, a keener degree. I 
think that the depression will continue, with 
little waves of apparent prosperity, so long as 
the nations struggle to show the Almighty 
that he was wrong in making two metals which 
might be used as money.” 
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GROTON PLANTATION.’ 


Tue description of the original grant 
of Dunstable has been twice printed, 
but with so many inaccuracies and in- 
terpolations, that I am constrained to 
print it again for the third time. The 
original copy, in the handwriting of 
Jonathan Danforth, surveyor, is found 
on the first page of the earliest book 
of Dunstable town records, now in the 
possession of the cityof Nashua. The 
leaf on which it is written is much 
torn and worn near the front edge. 


Of the first line, about three-quarters 
of an inch is gone, and near the mid- 
dle of the edge probably an inch and 
a quarter is also gone. Without at- 
tempting to supply the missing letters 
or words, I have placed brackets thus 
[ ] to indicate them, which in 
some lines are very evident. The fol- 
lowing copy was made by me with 
much care on June 5, 1885, and it is 
here given line for line with the 
original : — 


THE NEW PLANTATION GRANTE 
APON MERIMACK REUER 


It Lieth on both sids merimack Riuer on the n[ 
Riuer it is bounded by Chelmsford on the south by[ 
partly by Cuntry land the Line runing from the boun[ 
du north Ten mile untill you Come to Souhegon Riuer [ 
Called dram Cup hill to a great Pine ny to y* said Riuer: a[ 
of Charlstown Scoole farm bounded by Souhegon Riuer 
North and on the east Sid merrimacke: It begins at a great che[ 


corner of 


which was supposed to be near the northern Mr’ Brintons land 
and from thence it runs sou south east six miles to a Pine [ 
with : F: standinge within sight of Beauer Broke 

It Runs two degres west from the ke south four mile and ouer [ 
which reached to the te-the-te=the south side of henery [ 
ffarme at Jeremies Hill then from y* South-East angell of [ 

it runs two degres and a quartor westward of the south [ 

of the long Pond which lieth at y* head of Edward Co[ 

And thus it is Bounded by the said Pond and the head of th[ 
Takeinge in Captaine Scarlets farme to that bou[ ] 
All which is sofficiantly Bounded and described [ ] 


danforth Suruayer: 3™: 1674: 
3 


The map of Old Dunstable, between 
pages 12 and 13 in Fox’s History of 
that town, is very incorrect, so far as it 
relates to the boundaries of Groton. 
The Squannacook River is put down as 
the Nissitissett, and this mistake may 


have tended to confuse the author’s 
ideas. The southern boundary of Dun- 
stable was by no means a straight line, 
but was made to conform in part to the 
northern boundary of Groton, which 
was somewhat angular. Groton was 


1 From The Boundary Line of Old Groton, by Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D. Groton, Mass., 1835. 
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incorporated on May 25, 1655, and 
Dunstable on Oct. 15, 1673, and no 
part of it came within the limits of this 
town. The eastern boundary of Groton 
originally ran northerly through Massa- 
poag Pond, and continued into the 
present limits of Nashua, N.H. (pp. 
17, 18.) 


A brief statement of the boundary 
question between Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire is here given. 

During many years the dividing line 
between the two Provinces was the 
subject of controversy. The cause of 
dispute dated back to the time when 
the original grant was made to the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay. The char- 
ter was drawn up in England at a 
period when little was known in regard 
to the interior of this country ; and the 


boundary lines, necessarily, were some- 
what indefinite. The Merrimack River 
was an important factor in fixing the 
limits of the grant, as the northern 
boundary of Massachusetts was to be a 
line three miles north of any and every 


part of it. At the date of the charter, 
the general direction of the river was 
not known, but it was incorrectly as- 
sumed to be easterly and westerly. As 
a matter of fact, the course of the Mer- 
rimack is southerly for a long distance 
from where it is formed by the union 
of the Winnepesaukee and the Pemige- 
wasset Rivers, and then it turns and 
runs twenty-five or thirty miles in a 
north-easterly direction to its mouth: 
and this deflexion in the current caused 
the dispute. The difference between 
the actual and the supposed direction 
was a matter of little practical impor- 
tance, so long as the neighboring ter- 
ritory remained unsettled, or so long 
as the two Provinces were essentially 
under one government; but as the 
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population increased, it became an 
exciting and vexatious question. Towns 
were chartered by Massachusetts in 
territory claimed by New Hampshire, 
and this action led to bitter feeling and 
provoking legislation. Massachusetts 
contended for the land “ nominated in 
the bond,” which would carry the line 
fifty miles northward into the very heart 
of New Hampshire ; and, on the other 
hand, that Province strenuously opposed 
this view of the case, and claimed that 
the line should run east and west three 
miles north of the mouth of the river. 
At one time, a royal commission was 
appointed to consider the subject, but 
their labors produced no satisfactory 
result. At last the matter was carried 
to England for a decision, which was 
rendered by the king on March 5, 
1739-40. His judgment was final, and 
in favor of New Hampshire. It gave 
that Province not only all the territory 
in dispute, but a strip of land fourteen 
miles in width, lying along her southern 
border, mostly west of the Merrimack, 
which she had never claimed. This 
strip was the tract of land between the 
line running east and west three miles 
north of the southernmost trend of the 
river, and a similar line three miles 
north of its mouth. By the decision 
twenty-eight townships were taken from 
Massachusetts, and transferred to New 
Hampshire. The settlement of this 
disputed question was undoubtedly a 
public benefit, although it caused, at 
the time, a great deal of hard feeling. 
In establishing the new boundary, Paw- 
tucket Falls, situated now in the city 
of Lowell, and near the most southern 
portion of the river’s course, was taken 
as the starting-place; and the line 
which now separates the two States was 
run west, three miles north of this 
point. It was surveyed officially in the 
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spring of 1741, with reference to the 
- settlement of this dispute. 

The new boundary passed through 
the original Groton Plantation, cutting 
off a triangular portion of its territory, 
now within the limits of Nashua, and a 
very small corner of Hollis, and went 
to the southward of Groton Gore, leav- 
ing that tract of land wholly in New 


Hampshire. (pp. 37-39-) 


GREEN’S GROTON BOUNDARIES. 

No town in Massachusetts has a more 
loyal son, or one who has done more to 
illustrate her history, than Groton has 
in Dr. Samuel A. Green. His numer- 
ous publications, designed to preserve 
the perishable records or memories of 
the past, have been true labors of love, 
and have left nothing to be desired as 
respects thoroughness of research and 
accuracy of statement. The latest of 
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his Groton monographs deals with the 
original boundaries of the town, and 
with the repeated partitions of the 
township, by which her area has been 
reduced to a mere fraction of what it 
was two centuries or more ago. His 
narrative is clear and succinct, and is 
made perfectly intelligible to every one 
by three excellent plans. The value of 
the publication is greatly enhanced by 
the very large number of petitions and 
legislative orders, which are now printed 
for the first time ; and it is only fair to 
add that it is just what such a publica- 
tion ought to be. It will make every 
reader impatient for the time when Dr. 
Green shall gather his materials into a 
well compacted history of Groton. 


[Zhe Boundary Lines of Old Groton. 
By Samuel A. Green, M.D. Groton, 
Mass., 1885. 8vo, pp. 105.] 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WE wish to call the attention of our 
readers to our advertising pages. It 
will be noticed, in glancing over the 
list, that our patronage has been lib- 
eral, and from the leading houses in 
their several lines in Concord, Boston, 
and New York. We seek advertising 
only from firms whose standing is high 
in the commercial world ; and it would 
be a favor to them and to the pub- 
lisher of this magazine, if, in com- 
municating with them, mention should 
be made of this publication. To those 
who receive this number of the maga- 
zine, whose names are not already on 
the subscription list, we wish to state 


that we offer to give eighteen months’ 
subscription for $1.50, — an offer open 
until Jan. 1, 1887,—subscriptions to 
commence with July, 1886. We wish 
to add a thousand names to our list 
this fall, and embrace this opportunity 
to do it. 


Styles, Qualities, Prices. Three 
things every one should consider when 
buying goods. With this in mind, we 
recommend the fine dry-goods store of 
E. W. Willard & Co., Concord, and call 
attention to their advertisement in this 
number of THE GRANITE MONTHLY. 














eaters, 


J. N-tth 





